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Irish Botha'. And indeed he had many qualities for the part. He
led a united party which comprised 70 out of the 82 Irish mem-
bers; his dignified eloquence expressed a generous and concilia-
tory temper; and, unlike Parnell, he had, apart from the Irish
grievance, a warm admiration for England and Englishmen.
Had their hand been extended to him as it was to the Boer
leader, he would have grasped it in the same spirit. Apart from
what they might desire, however, he had, as we shall see in our
next chapter, one flaw in his prospect, which Botha had not.
Following the election the natural thing was to pass the budget,
but for this the Irish votes were wanted, and Redmond wished to
have a Veto Bill first. Then followed several hitches. The first
was over the so-called 'guarantees'. It was strongly held by most
liberals, as well as by the Irish, that for settling a question so
plainly referred to the country as this of the house of lords had
been, one general election ought to suffice; and consequently
that, if the lords attempted further resistance, the king should
sanction their being coerced, as in 1832, by the creation of new
peers. And it was generally assumed that Asquith had obtained
'guarantees' to that effect from King Edward before dissolving
parliament. But on 21 February 1910 the prime minister told
parliament that he had received no such guarantee, nor even
asked for it. Most of his followers thought this improvident of
him; but they settled down eventually on the assumption that
things must be governed by the 1832 precedent, if the occasion
arose. In point of fact the king had thrown the precedent over,
and notified Asquith (on 15 December 1909), that he would not
create new peers till after a second general election.1 This meant
altering the scales heavily in the lords' favour; and, if it had been
disclosed by events in Edward VII's lifetime, might have had
very serious effects on the relations between the monarchy and the
popular parties. Fortunately it remained a secret till long after.
The other hitch was in the cabinet itself. When its chiefs
drafted a bill on Campbell-Bannerman lines, Sir Edward Grey,
still a Roseberyite by conviction, objected that it must also in-
clude the reform of the house of lords. He even made a public
1 Five days earlier Asquith had said at the Albert Hall meeting which opened
his party's campaign: 'We shall not assume office, and we shall not hold office,
unless we can secure the safeguards which experience shows us to be necessary for
the legislative utility and honour of the party of progress.' It was the conflict
between this public announcement and King Edward's subsequent secret intimation
which occasioned the *guarantecs* hitch.